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On a Sunday in the spring of 1879 the Mayor of Corigliano in Calabria stood, accompanied 
by a large crowd, at a tomb on the site of ancient Thurii. The tomb had been found at the 
bottom of a large mound, and was now ready to be opened. What it revealed may at first 
have disappointed - a male skeleton and a few objects, including, close to the skull, two 
wafer-thin rectangular gold plates (sometimes called 'leaves' or 'lamellae'). Each of these 
plates, when unfolded, proved to be inscribed with Greek. The smaller of the two, about five 
centimetres by three, seemed to contain instructions for the soul on leaving the light of the 
sun, followed by words apparently addressed to the soul: 

'Hail on suffering the suffering that you had not yet before suffered. A god you 
became from a man. A kid into milk you fell. Hail, hail. Journey to the right, to sacred 
meadows and groves of Persephone.' 

Intimations of immortality 

The text is mainly in hexameter verse, but also contains rhythmical prose. Letters are in 
various places omitted, and the preliminary instructions degenerate at one point into a 
jumble of letters. But however meagre, it is a text infinitely more precious than the gold on 
which it is written. We know a great deal about ancient Greek death ritual. But the lamella 
tells us about how death and the next world were thought to be experienced by the dead 
person. Of course we already possessed literary texts on this subject, the myth of Er in 
Plato's Republic for example. What makes the lamella special is its direct representation of 
anonymous belief, in the context of ritual practice, unmediated by literature. 

But it is even better than that. The Thurii lamella was not in fact the first such to be found. 
In 1836 there had been published the text of a gold lamella, again with instructions for the 
dead, from ancient Petelia, not far from Thurii. Nor was it to be the last. Three more were 
discovered, each in a separate tomb, in another mound at Thurii. Another southern Italian 
lamella was discovered in 1969 in ancient Hipponion. Several have been discovered in Crete 
(from 1893 onwards), as well as in Thessaly - notably at Pharsalos, Pelinna and in 1991 
Pherai. 

As well as coming from various places, the lamellae also come from various periods. Most of 
them can be dated to the fourth and third centuries B.C. But the latest, discovered in Rome, 
was inscribed apparently in the third century A.D., and although it seems to have a different 
function (as an amulet) from the others, the wording is strikingly similar to the wording on 



three of the Thurian texts. In fact, although no text is identical with any other (apart from 
the short Cretan ones), there is only one which seems to have nothing in common with any 
other. And so for example the phrase 'a kid into milk you fell 1 on our Thurian lamella is 
paralleled by 'a kid into milk I fell' on another Thurian text and by 'a ram into milk you fell' in 
distant Pelinna. At Pharsalos as well as at Petelia and Hipponion we find mention of a 
gleaming cypress by a spring together with the instruction to request cold water flowing 
from the lake of Memory. The cypress by the spring and the dead requesting drink reappear 
in the Cretan texts. And so on. This multiple overlap suggests that despite their variety the 
texts represent the same kind of belief. 

What kind was it? A way of obtaining happiness in the next world was through initiation into 
the mysteries. That is why, in Aristophanes' Frogs , there is in Hades a chorus of mystic 
initiates happily singing and dancing in a meadow. The Hipponion lamella mentions mystic 
initiates (mysrai) in Hades, moving along a sacred road (as they might in the mysteries on 
earth). Initiation into the mysteries seems to have been in part a rehearsal of death and of 
entry into the next world. All this suggests that the lamellae may reproduce formulae 
spoken in the mystic ritual; and this seems especially likely of the simple but formally 
structured prose phrases inserted between the hexameters, for example 'a god you became 
from a man. A kid into milk you fell' from our Thurian lamella. 

Varieties of mysteries 

There were various Greek mystery-cults, Dionysiac, Orphic, Eleusinian, and others. Which do 
our texts belong to? The Hipponion lamella mentions bakchoi (adherents of Dionysos) with 
the mystai on the sacred road. And the Pelinna text contains the verse 'say to Persephone 
that Bakchios (i.e. Dionysos) himself released you 1 . This suggests that the lamellae represent 
the mysteries of Dionysos, which are known (notably from Euripides' Bacchae) to have 
existed in the classical period. But the problem may be more complicated. The overlap 
between lamellae does not necessarily mean that they represent the same mystery-cult; for 
the various mystery-cults share a similar structure and function, and so tend to 
interpenetrate. Dionysos, for example, was prominent in the Eleusinian mysteries. The verse 
just quoted in which Persephone (a central deity at Eleusis) appears along with Dionysos 
should perhaps, as we shall see, be called Orphic. And the various cults may have 
transmitted broadly similar ideas about the soul and its relation to the next world. 

Such mystic ideas were not confined to the mysteries, but are to be found in various writers: 
Herakleitos, Empedokles, Pindar, and Plato among others. For example the idea of escape 
from a cycle of metempsychosis, indicated by the words 'I flew out of the painful circle of 
heavy grief' (on one of the Thurian leaves), is probably a mystic idea adapted by Empedokles 
and Pythagoreanism (rather than vice-versa). It is an idea consistent with the importance 
(on other lamellae) of drinking water from the lake of Memory, for such water might bring 



saving memory of previous existence. An idea found in the lamellae but not in other texts of 
the period is the startling one of transformation of man into god. This occurs on two of the 
Thurian leaves, one of which also seems to make the dead person claim to the gods of the 
underworld that he is, like them, of divine race, adding that he was tamed by thunder and 
lightning. On another Thurian leaf the same claim to divine origin is followed by 'I paid the 
penalty for unjust actions'. 

Perhaps the belief underlying all this was the one referred to by the fourth century B.C, 
philosopher Xenocrates, that the Titans are imprisoned in mankind. This would mean that 
the initiates recognise themselves to be Titans, the immortal offspring of earth and heaven, 
who were once, as related in Hesiod's Theogony, cast down by Zeus' thunderbolt for their 
violent misbehaviour, and who may nevertheless be eventually restored (perhaps after 
several reincarnations) to a happy state. 

Another, very similar myth adduced in explanation has been the Orphic one of the killing 
and eating of Dionysos by the Titans, who were then blasted by the thunderbolt of Zeus. 
From the soot deposited by the smoke from their bodies came into being mankind, who 
therefore inherited both immortality and the Titans' guilt. It is this guilt perhaps which 
Pindar refers to when he says that Persephone will restore to the sun the souls of 'those 
from whom she will accept the penalty for (or of) ancient grief, i.e. perhaps her grief at the 
killing of her son Dionysos. In the Thurian lamellae the claim to have been blasted by the 
thunderbolt for unjust deeds is addressed in particular to Persephone. And the instruction 
at Pelinna to 'tell Persephone that Bakchios himself released you' may have the special point 
that absolution comes from the victim himself. 

Perhaps then in the mystic ritual the initiand was instructed in his or her own divine origin. A 
dimly-felt contradiction, between intimations of immortality on the one hand and a sense of 
guilty confinement on the other, would be explained by a myth which also provides hope for 
a final return to purity and happiness. Crucial to this hope was the purifying ritual of mystic 
initiation, with its formulae structuring the transition through death to the sacred meadows 
and groves of Persephone. Naturally enough, the initiate would want to take the formulae, 
inscribed in bright immortal gold, into the tomb, confident in the hope of a restoration to 
the sun more joyful than that which took place under the dignified gaze of the mayor of 
Corigliano. 

Richard Seaford teaches at the University of Exeter. His book Reciprocity and ritual is about 
to be published by Oxford University Press, but not on gold leaves! 



